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Keligious Liberty Association 
DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


1. We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the separation 
of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ. 


2. We believe that the ten commandments are the law of God, and that they 
comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


3. We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is founded in the law of love 
of God, and needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be 


forced. 


4. We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men in the 
enjoyment of their natural rights and to rule in civil things, and that in this realm 
it is entitled to the respectful obedience of all. 


5. We believe it is the right, and should be the privilege, of every individual to 
worship or not to worship, according to the dictates of his own conscience, provided 
that in the exercise of this right he respects the equal rights of others. 


6. We believe that all religious legislation tends to unite church and state, is 
subversive of human rights, persecuting in character, and opposed to the best inter- 


ests of both church and state. 


7. We believe, therefore, that it is not within the province of civil government 


to legislate on religious questions. 


8. We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable means to pre- 
vent religious legislation, and oppose all movements tending to unite church and 
state, that all may enjoy the inestimable blessings of civil and religious liberty. 


9. We believe in the inalienable and constitutional right of free speech, free 


press, peaceable assembly, and petition. 


t 


10. We also believe in temperance, and regard the liquor traffic as a curse to 


society. 


For further information regarding the principles of this association, address the Religious Liberty 
Association, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. (secretary, C. S. Longacre; associates, H. H. Votaw and 
M. C. Taft), or any of the affiliated organizations given below: 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Atlantic Religious Liberty Association (affiliated 
organizations in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut): Office, South Lancaster, Mass.; Sec., 
J. K. Jones. 


Central States Religious Liberty Association (affil- 
iated organizations in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Iowa, Minnesota, and North 
and South Dakota): Office, 4547 Calvert St., 
College View, Lincoln, Nebr. ; Sec., J. F. Piper. 


Columbia Religious Liberty Association (affiliated 
organizations in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Delaware, and Maryland) : 
Office, 507 Flower Ave., Takoma Park, Washington, 
D. C.; Sec., H. J. Detwiler. 


Lake States Religious Liberty Association (affil- 
iated organizations in Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin): Office, Drawer C, Berrien Springs, 
Mich.; Sec., William A. Butler. 


North Pacific Religious Liberty Association (affil- 
iated organizations in Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
Washington, and Alaska) : Office, 202 South Palouse 
St., Walla Walla, Wash.; Sec., E. K. Slade. 


Pacific Religious Liberty Associatiot. (affiliated or- 
ganizations in California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
and Hawaii): Office, Box 146, Glendale, Calif. ; 
Sec., W. M. Adams. 

Southern Religious Liberty Association (affiliated 
organizations in Alabama, Mississippi, North and 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, and 


Tennessee): Office, 4502 Brainerd Road, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Sec., G. A. Roberts. 


Southwestern Religious Liberty Association (affil- 
iated organizations in Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, and Texas): Office, Keene, 
Texas; Sec., R. L. Benton. 


ORGANIZATIONS OUTSIDE U. S. A. 


Canadian Religious Liberty Association: Office, 
209-212 Birks Bldg., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada; 
Sec., M. N. Campbell. 

Australasian Religious Liberty Association: 
Office, ‘“‘Mizpah,’”’ Wahroonga, New South Wales, 
Australia; Sec., A. W. Anderson. 

African Religious Liberty Association: Office, 
Grove Ave., Claremont, Cape Province, South 
Africa; Sec., J. I. Robison. 


Central European Religious Liberty Association: 
Office, Riimelinbachweg 60, Basel, Switzerland; 
Sec., A. Vollmer. 


Northern European Religious Liberty Association: 
Office, 41 Hazel Gardens, Edgware, Middlesex, 
England; Sec., L. H. Christian. 


Southern European Religious Liberty Association : 
Office, 49 Ave. de la Grande Armée, Paris 16, 
France; Sec., Dr. J. Nussbaum. 


Philippine Island Religious Liberty Association: 
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F. A. Pratt. 
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AFTER VEDDER 
Overthrowing American Ideals 











NLY an aroused public opinion 

can defeat the determined effort 
now being made to find a way to de- 
stroy the constitutional safeguards of 
the liberties of the people, and to cur- 
tail the powers and prerogatives of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
The attack on the Constitution and the 
Supreme Court and their defense, con- 
stitutes an issue that will not down, 
and is a challenge to every lover of lib- 
erty and every champion of human 
rights. 

Let no one be deceived, the virus of 
despotism and regimentation has spread 
throughout the world, and of late has 
gained a strong foothold in America. 
It is not, and cannot be, classed as a 
political issue. Its advocates are found 
in all political parties, and its friends 
in the institutions of learning and in 
religious circles are legion. Under var- 
ious isms and by divers doctrines it is 
gaining converts, and many otherwise 
sane, sensible men and women are de- 
ceived by its subtle reasonings. That 
the movement is gaining ground cannot 
be denied. 

In these troublous times of alien pro- 
duced and directed confusion of ideas 
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THE VIRUS of 
Attacking the 


By Hon. George A. Williams 


Former Lieut. Governor of Nebraska 


regarding the future of the Constitu- 
tion and Americanism, it is essential 
that passion and resentment be re- 
strained, and that the problem be dis- 
cussed with calmness and assurance. 
However, it is well to bear in mind the 
seriousness of the situation as indicated 
by the fact that, for the first time in 
the history of our Republic, men in high 
official position have dared to speak 
openly with contempt and sneering de- 
rision of the Supreme Court of our 
country, and of the Constitution which 
they ,have taken a solemn oath to sup- 
port and to defend. Although at the 
present time there is a cessation of out- 
ward expression, yet thoughtful men be- 
lieve that this lull is temporary, only a 
breathing spell, and that the same forces 
are quietly at work, biding their time 
and a favorable opportunity. 

Former United States Senator James 
A. Reed, of Missouri, in addressing the 
Lawyers’ Association of Kansas City, 
said: “Our march away from constitu- 
tional government and toward the 
swamps and morasses of bolshevism, 
communism, socialism, and fascism, 
from liberty to tyranny, has been more 
rapid than similar revolutions in Ger- 
many, in Russia, and in Italy.” “An- 
other four years of the New Deal lurch 
to the left, and it is doubtful if our in- 
stitutions can survive,” declared Demar- 
est Lloyd in an address at Baltimore 
before the Maryland Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Be that as it may, it is a well-known 
fact that the trend of the governments 
of the world is away from the rule of 
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DESPOTISM 


Constitution 


the people and decidedly toward the 
rule of the dictator. The movement in 
the past few years has been a rapid 
one. In quick succession, in nation 
after nation, the rule of the people has 
been cast aside and the rule of the dic- 
tator substituted, until today there is 
only a semblance of popular govern- 
ment found outside the United States 
and one or two other countries. 

The destruction of our Constitution 
and of the powers of the Supreme Court 
would spell the downfall of popular 
government in the United States. Has 
the poison propaganda of communism 
and socialism so deluded our people that 
they will submit to the overthrow of the 
fundamentals of our government and 
the substitution of those theories and 
isms that in other lands have produced 
the Stalin, the Hitler, and the Mussolini 
type of control? Will the people for- 
get that in our Constitution is found 
the assurance of every God-given privi- 
lege known to mankind? Are they will- 
ing to give over civil liberty, religious 
freedom, equality of opportunity, prop- 
erty and family rights, for the goose 
step, for regimentation, and for des- 
potism ? 

Surely our people have not forgotten 
that civil and religious liberty was 
never granted by any government in 
the history of nations until it was writ- 
ten into our Constitution. Neither are 
those rights enjoyed today in any land 
under the rule of the dictator, where 
prevail those isms that misguided men 
are now trying to foist upon the gov- 
ernment of the United States. Under 
our Constitution, for the first time in 
human history, men and women had 
made sure to them the equal right and 
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privilege to be or to do what they will, 
without let or hindrance, as long as they 
respect the same right in others. Re- 
quired only to conduct ourselves as good 
citizens, we may engage in any line of 
business or endeavor. We may build 
homes and acquire property on an 
equality with others, rich or poor, with 
the fullest assurance of safety. 

The founders of our government, in 
writing the Constitution, builded better 
than they knew. No nation since the 
beginning of time has made such sound 
and abiding progress and worth-while 
development, or has contributed in like 
measure to the sum total of human hap- 
piness, as has the United States under 
our form of government. Under no 
other government have any people ever 
acquired a higher standard of living 
and been in possession of so many of 
the comforts and luxuries of life, as 
have the people of this land under our 
Constitution; and this despite the fact 
that too often we have placed the con- 
trol of our government in the hands of 
men who have failed to measure up to 
the demands of the hour. 

Those who speak in derision and with 


(Continued on page 19) 
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[The following ex- 
cerpts from the 
speech of Senator David I. 
Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
made before the Town 
Hall Forum in New York 
City, on the subject of the 
Constitution and the Su- 
preme Court, are a splendid 
answer to the criticisms 
against the Supreme Court 
as well as our matchless 
Constitution.—Eb. | 


HENEVER a 
law, which has 
aroused sharp differ- 
ences of opinion, is declared invalid by 
the Supreme Court, criticism of the 
Court and the power it exercises has 
invariably followed. 
Neither the present criticisms of the 
Court nor the suggested remedies are 
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OF THE 


Supreme Court 


Answered by 
Senator David I. Walsh 


“In the 147 Years of Its Existence, 
the Supreme Court, in My Opinion, 
Has Ever Been Strong Compositely in 
Breadth of View, in Freedom From 
Bias, in Intellectual Capacity, in Devo- 
tion to the Furtherance of the Welfare 
of the People as Far as That Comes 
Within the Province of a Court” 





Cs aS 








new. They have 

been made in the 
past, and wiii be made 
in the future by dis- 
satisfied groups, 
whether Democrats or 
Republicans, wets or 
drys, progressives or 
conservatives, commu- 
nists or socialists. 

To my mind, in con- 
sidering this subject, 
two conclusions are in- 
controvertible: 

1. The Constitution of the United 
States reserves to the peoples of the 
several States all the powers and the ab- 
solute control of all their domestic af- 
fairs which were not explicitly conferred 
upon the Federal Government. 
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2. The Federal Government may ac- 
quire power which it does not now pos- 
sess in one way only, through the ratifi- 
cation by the people of the several States 
of an amendment to the Constitution. 

These propositions being conceded, 
where is the protection and to what tri- 
bunal or agency can the people of the 
several States turn for protection against 
the seizure of the States’ reserved rights 
by the Federal Government? The Con- 
stitution, the accepted fundamental law 
of the land, and innumerable precedents 
make the Supreme Court the tribunal to 
determine exactly which powers are and 
which are not delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government. - To deny this power 
to the Supreme Court is to contend that 
the Congress itself has the unlimited 
right to say what powers it may exercise. 


One group opposing this power in the 
Supreme Court desires to do this very 
thing, namely, make the Congress the 
sole judge of their powers in constitu- 
tional matters. To my mind, this po- 
sition would scrap the entire Constitu- 
tion and nullify all its provisions. 

A second group... proposes various 
legislative means to curtail the exercise 
of this power. Among them are the re- 
quirements of a unanimous decision of 
the members of the Court to declare a 
statute invalid, or 
that at least seven of 


“Hence They Determined That No -Ex- 


to deny the Supreme Court appellate 
jurisdiction in all cases except those in 
which original jurisdiction is granted to 
the Supreme Court in the Constitu- 
tion. ... 

A fourth group suggests that the Su- 
preme Court should retain jurisdiction 
to pass upon the validity of acts of Con- 
gress that involve only violations of the 
express prohibitions in the Constitu- 
tion. ... , 

Having enumerated the changes pro- 
posed by the various groups protesting 
the existing powers of judicial review, 
let us consider what these groups say. 

Briefly it is this: That it is inconceiv- 
able that the Supreme Court should 
have the power to declare acts passed by 
Congress and approved by the President 
to be in violation of the Constitution, for 
this permits the courts to thwart the will 
of the people expressed by their repre- 
sentatives in Congress and their Presi- 
dent; that the exercise of this power by 
the Supreme Court gives it the power 
to control the government; namely, to 
make laws and determine policies; and 
it is further argued that the control of 
the government should not be confided 
to nine men, a mere majority of whom 
may hold within their power the well- 
being of the country as a whole. 

The fallacy of this 
contention is that the 


the Justices must so ecutive or Temporary Autocratic Legisla- 
ar tive Majority Should Ever Interfere With Supreme Court does 
vole... - the Exercise and Enjoyment of These not make laws. It 


A third group seeks 
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Rights by the People of the United States” 


(Continued on page 20) 
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His Liberty 


Protected 

by American 

Fundamental 
Law 


By Judge 


Cyrus Simmons 


An “Outstanding Fea- 
ture of the Constitu- 
tion Is the Transferring 
of Sovereignty From 
Kings, Potentates, Dic- 
tators, and Tyrants to 
the People. Each Cit- 
izen Is Recognized as 
Being Endowed With 
All His Natural-Born 


Rights” 





H. A. ROBERTS. PHOTO 


LADSTONE is quoted as saying 

that our Constitution is the great- 
est contribution to political science that 
has been struck off by the pen of man. 
It has resisted the assaults of its 
enemies and protected the rights of its 
friends. So far, it is civilization’s last 
word. After the experimentation of or- 
ganized societies for thousands of years, 
exploiting the cruelties and woes of mas- 
ters and servants, this organic law is the 
first to measurably protect life and 
property, civil and religious liberty, 
and the freedom of press and speech. 
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It has been copied, but not improved 
on, by other governments. Like all 
human inventions, it, no doubt, has its 
limitations, because man is not perfect, 
and an instrument cannot be superior 
to its author. 

Difference Between God’s Law and 

Man’s Laws 

When God legislated, He wrote ten 
precepts, no more, no less. Since the 
beginning of statehood, man has been 
making laws. We are told that that 
state is best governed that is least 
governed. We seem to be possessed 
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CITIZEN 


with the idea that national ills are 
cured by legislation. Laws have be- 
come so numerous that it is almost a 
physical impossibility for a citizen of 
the United States to read, understand, 
and obey all the laws pertaining to his 
conduct—a bad reflex on good citizen- 
ship, for many are tempted to study 
harder how to evade the law than to 
keep it. It looks as if we are trying to 
save the people by law, which God Him- 
self cannot do. 
Outstanding Features 

Among the outstanding features of 
the Constitution are the three coordi- 
nate branches. It is the duty of the 
Executive to enforce obedience to the 
law, and recommend, but not demand, 
new legislation. The legislative branch 
enacts such laws as are deemed neces- 
sary for the welfare of the state. The 
judiciary defines their constitutional 
limitations. Each branch is a check on 
the other two. Thus the nation is 
saved by preserving a governmental 
equipoise. 

Another outstanding feature of the 
Constitution is the transferring of sov- 
ereignty from kings, potentates, dic- 
tators, and tyrants to the people. Each 
citizen is recognized as being endowed 
with all his natural-born rights. As a 
citizen of the State, he parts with some 
of these rights. As a citizen of the 
United States, he parts with more of 
his rights. The Constitution expressly 
provides that those rights not surren- 
dered to the State or the nation are 
denominated inalienable rights, and be- 
long exclusively to the citizen. He is 
thereby protected by the Bill of Rights, 
which gives him, among other things, 
the liberty to worship God according to 
the dictates of conscience. 

Compare the religious liberty we en- 
joy with that of the disciples of Christ, 
who broke the law of the land to preach 
the gospel. All but one suffered a 
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violent death. What protection had 
John the Baptist when, without an 
indictment and trial by jury, Herod 
could order his head cut off to satisfy 
the revenge of a cruel wife? 

Think of the multitudes of slaves 
for nearly six thousand years subject to 
the dictates of tyrants; think of the 
millions who perished for conscience’ 
sake during the Dark Ages; read of 
the Inquisition, or visit the chamber of 
horrors; and then thank God for our 
Constitution and our Bill of Rights. 

The rule of the members laid down 
by Christ in the government of the 
church is suggestive of the majority 
voice of the people in a democracy. He 
also defined the principles that sepa- 
rate the chureh from the state in 
His pronouncement: “Render therefore 
unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s; and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” 

Long live the Constitution! and may 
the memory of our founding fathers 
never perish. 


Karu A. Crow .ey, solicitor for the 
Post Office Department, issued an order 
banning letters from the mails which 
have stickers on them lampooning Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Roosevelt. He decided 
that the material violated that section 
of the United States Code which pro- 
hibits matter on envelopes intended “to 
reflect injuriously upon the character 
or conduct of another.” The ruling has 
created no small stir, because in na- 
tional campaigns in election year the 
Post Office Department is rarely called 
upon to pass on “political literature.” 
Heretofore, “obscene and scurrilous” 
matter has been declared unmailable, as 
well as lotteries promoted through the 
mails. But political lampooning was al- 
lowable. 


THE easiest thing in the world is to be 
cynical, and the most difficult is to be 
charitable. 
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Is TIME A PROPERTY RIGHT ? 


BS 


ma 


ge the Virginia Convention, June 27, 
1788, discussing the proposed Con- 
stitution of the United States, it was 
held— 

“That there are certain natural rights, of 


which men, when they form a social compact, 
cannot deprive or divest their posterity; among 


which are the enjoyment of life and liberty, 
with the means of acquiring, possessing, and 
protecting property, and pursuing and obtain- 
ing happiness and safety. 

“That all power is naturally invested in, and 
consequently derived from, the people; that 
magistrates are therefore their trustees and 
agents, at all times amenable to them.” 


Article XIV of the Constitution 
reads: 

“Section I. All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States, and of the State in which they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” 


One of the privileges—property—was 
later dwelt upon by Madison, who 
penned the Constitution. It will be 
well in these days, when one of the 
great questions of the hour is “property 
rights,” to listen to and give heed to this 
man. He was a member of the Virginia 
Convention, was elected to the Conti- 
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Does Government Have 
a Right to Dictate How 
an Individual Shall Use 


His Time? 


By A. R. Bell 


nental Congress, and was active in 


bringing about the Convention of 1787, 


which drafted the Federal Constitution. 


He was elected to the first national Con- 
gress, he was Secretary of State under 


the Jefferson Administration for eight 
years, and was elected President of the 


Umited States in 1809. 

Madison was one of the great men of 
his day, who seemed to be inspired from 
above to lay the foundation of a govern- 
ment that would stand the test of time 


and men. He said: 

“Property, in its most general sense, is the 
right to the use or enjoyment of anything. 
We have a property in our time; that is, each 
person’s time is as much his as is his house or 
his clothes or his money. Hence, government 
has no more right to dictate to an individual 
how he shall use his time than it has to dictate 
to him how he shall use his money; and it has 
no more right to deprive him of the free use 
of his time than it has to deprive him of his 
clothes or of the free use of his money. Each 
individual, in actions that concern only himself, 
is rightfully absolute sovereign, governed only 
by natural laws. <All restraints in such matters 
by the government are clearly a usurpation of 
power, and are entirely without its rightful 
jurisdiction.”—Madison’s Views of Property, 
written in 1792, 

When bureaucrats and Congress shall 
tell a man when he shall or shall not 
work, “arrogating to themselves supreme 
and irresponsible powers,” denying to 
men their property rights in time, as 
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expressed in the foregoing statement by 
Madison, it is surely time for the sov- 
ereign people to wake up and take 
inventory. 

Back in the fifties the Democratic 
Convention resolved, “That the Ameri- 
can democracy place their trust in the 
intelligence, the patriotism, and dis- 
criminating justice of the American 
people.’—Adopted at the Democratic 
Conventions, 1840-1856. 

“That the Federal Government is one 
of limited power, derived solely from 
the Constitution, and the grants of 
power made therein ought to be strictly 
construed by all the departments and 
agents of the government, and that it is 
inexpedient and dangerous to exercise 
doubtful constitutional powers.” 

In the platform upon which President 
Grant was elected to the Presidency the 
second time, was the following resolu- 
tion: 

“The Republican party propose to respect 
the rights reserved by the people to themselves 
as carefully as the powers delegated by them 
to the State and Federal Government. It 
disapproves of the 


resort to unconsti- 
tutional laws for 


the purpose of re- 
moving evils by 
interfering with 
the rights not sur- 
rendered by the 
people to either the 
State or national 


government.’— 
Adopted at Phila- 


delphia, June 5, 
1872. 

One of those 
rights not sur- 
rendered is the 
right to the use of our time. 
passing through a serious hour in our 
national life. Constitutional rights that 
have not been surrendered by the peo- 
ple to the government are being se- 
riously interfered with, and the end is 
not yet. These conditions bring again 
to mind the words of Jefferson: 

“Our legislators are not sufficiently apprised 


of the rightful limits of their power, that their 
true office is to declare and enforce only our 


We are 
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natural rights and duties, and to take none of 
them from us.” 

The great sorrow of it all is that not 
only are our legislators not sufficiently 
apprised of the rightful limits of their 
power, but most of the rest of us are 
woefully ignorant of our constitutional 
liberties and privileges, and know and 
care so little about our rights that are 
not surrendered to the government, that 
the time-honored slogan, “Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty,” is a truism 
entirely forgotten. 

A few years ago we of America were 
supremely happy over the fact that al- 
most all of Europe was being influenced 
for good by these fundamental truths 
that have made our nation great; but 
today, over there, a retrograde move- 
ment has set in, and men seem to desire 
to be dictated to and to be deprived of 
what little liberty they had. 

Today, in our own America, there are 
unmistakable evidences that a spirit of 
indifference has come in. Even in our 
national capital, threats have been made 
against the Supreme Court of the United 
States because its justices have stood un- 
flinchingly to a man to preserve to us 
those rights and liberties not surren- 
dered to the government. 

We have come to a day for serious 
thinking. It looks as if nothing short 
of an earthquake 
in mind, will stir 
our people to as- 








Madison, One of the : : 
Great Men of His Day, sert ape their 
Said: “We Have a sovereign powers. 


Property in Our Time; Let us hear 
That Is, Each Person's gain McKinley’ 
Time Is as Much His ers ee 

appraisement of 


as Is His House or His 
Clothes or His Money” the Constitution: 
“After one hundred 








twenty-five years 
that great ~ instru- 
ment stands unclouded by a single lapse of 
principle. To us, my fellow citizens, young 
and old, the preservation of that Constitution 
is committed. It is a sacred document, and 
it is a sacred trust, given to us to see to it 
that it is preserved in all its vigor, to be passed 
along to the generations yet to come. Glorious 
Constitution! Glorious Union! Glorious flag!” 
—Speech at San Jose, California, May 13, 1901. 
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“The Twilight of the 
BLUE LAWS in the SOUTH” 


ARLY in 1932, 

the voters of 
the city [Baltimore], 
acting under au- 
thority granted by 
a special act of the 
Maryland Legisla- 
ture, held a refer- 
endum and _ voted 
overwhelmingly— 
112,982 to 28,992— 
against continued 
efforts to regulate 
their Sunday con- 
duct by these an- 
cient statutes. 

“The changed at- 
titude of the people 
of Baltimore is in- 
dicative of a change 
which has come over 
the South generally. 
In many places these 
Sunday - observance 
laws, some dating 
back to the time 
when Americans 
were English sub- 
jects, have been re- 
pealed outright. In 
others they have 
been liberalized almost beyond recogni- 
tion. In still others they remain theo- 
retically in effect, but are so widely 
disregarded that, for all practical pur- 
poses, they are nonexistent. Hardly 
anywhere in the whole South do they 
have much to do with people’s Sunday 
habits. 


—Eb.] 


E. GALLOWAY. N.Y. 


A Beautiful Scene in the Southland 


“Church-Attendance Law 


“Although blue laws are usually re- 
garded as the work of the Puritans 
exclusively, the non-Puritan South has 
passed and attempted to enforce Sunday- 
observance laws as stringent and strait- 
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[The following excerpt is from an article 
copyrighted in 1935 by the Southern News- 
paper Syndicate, and is used by special per- 
mission. It was written by a veteran news- 
paper publisher and writer in the Southland. 





By laced as any im- 
John M. Gibson 


posed upon Puritan 
New England. The 
first compulsory 
church - attendance 
law in America was 
passed in 1624 in 
Virginia, where the 
established church 
was the Church of 
England, and _ the 
people owed ecclesi- 
astical allegiance to 
the bishop of Lon- 
don. 

“This law  pro- 
vided that a person 
failing in attend- 
ance upon religious 
services without a 
proper excuse should 
be fined one pound 
of tobacco, while a 
fine of fifty pounds 
of tobacco was im- 
posed upon _ those 
absenting themselves 
without an excuse 
for a whole month. 
When it became evi- 
dent that many of 
the colonists preferred even a fine to 
a dull sermon, the authorities ordered 
military commanders to force people to 
attend church. Having thus no choice 
in the matter of attendance, the rebel- 
lious ones slept, or at least pretended to 
sleep, during the services. 

“Another legislative product of non- 
Puritan Virginia was the act of 1658 
which provided a fine of 100 pounds of 
tobacco or imprisonment in the stocks 
for residents of the State sinful enough 
to travel on Sunday. 

“In 1762 the legislature of Georgia, 
which was regarded as an unusually 
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liberal colony almost entirely free from 
Puritan influences, enacted a Sunday- 
observance law which has been called 
‘ag sweeping an interdiction as any law 
ever passed by the Puritans.’ It made 
church attendance compulsory, and pro- 
vided severe penalties for those engag- 
ing in any form of sport, attending to 
any kind of business, or in fact engaging 
in almost any sort of activity except 
that of a religious nature, on Sunday. 

“From one end of the South to the 
other, however, there is abundant evi- 
dence of a decided change during recent 
years in people’s attitude toward Sun- 
day observance. 


“Few Restraints Today 


“Other cities and towns in Maryland 
besides Baltimore, have obtained, and 
made use of, permission from the State 
legislature to repeal or liberalize local 
Sunday-observance laws. Although 
Virginia still has rigid blue laws, not 
essentially different from those passed 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, enforcement is not taken se- 
riously, and individual cities and towns 
do about as they please, with a decided 
tendency toward freedom of individual 
conduct. 

“South Carolina’s present Sunday- 
observance laws are almost as ‘blue’ as 
those passed in 1691 and 1712, which 
outlawed Sunday sports and entertain- 
ments of all kinds and prohibited all 
but necessary travel on Sunday. An 
attempt was made in 1927 to liberalize 
them, but the bill providing the change 
was vetoed by Gov. John G. Richards. 
There is little effort, however, to en- 
force the laws now on the books. 

“Some years ago Governor Richards 
ordered the arrest of Northern tourists 
for playing golf on Sunday in Aiken 
and Camden. One group of arresting 
officers failed to fill up their gasoline 
tank before leaving headquarters, and 
their ear stopped dead while en route 
to the golf course. In accordance with 
the law, they had to obtain a special 
permit before they could purchase 
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enough gasoline to continue their trip. 
The golfers, it should be added, were 
promptly acquitted when brought to 
trial. 

“Georgia, like a few other States, 
seems to prefer nonenforcement to re- 
peal. In spite of drastic Sunday-ob- 
servance laws, various cities and towns, 
notably Atlanta, have the ‘open Sunday.’ 


“State Laws Defied 


“Prior to Atlanta’s repeal of her local 
blue laws and the inauguration of the 
‘open Sunday’ in defiance of the State 
laws, Mrs. Margaret Morgenson, of that 
city, found herself facing a thirty-day 
jail sentence and a $200 fine for sponsor- 
ing a Sunday moving-picture show. One 
of the star witnesses for the defense was 
the Atlanta chief of police, who caused 
something of a sensation by declaring 
that if Mrs. Morgenson was guilty of 
violating the law, so was the city of 
Atlanta, since it had been charging fees 
for many years for use of the municipal 
swimming pools and golf links on Sun- 
days. He also pointed out that the city 
had been obtaining a neat revenue every 
Sunday by charging admission to the 
Battle of Atlanta cyclorama, which the 
police officer termed a ‘theatrical per- 
formance.’ 

“Florida has no Sunday-observance 
laws at all, and Secretary of State D. A. 
Gray, replying to a letter of inquiry, 
wrote that ‘every amusement mentioned 
in your letter is carried on within the 
State of Florida, and a lot of others 
not mentioned.’ 

“In 1931 the Alabama Legislature 
amended the State’s Sunday-observance 
laws to permit the use on Sundays of 
public golf courses and tennis courts; 
and while stringent blue laws are still 
theoretically in effect generally, Bir- 
mingham, Mobile, and Montgomery ob- 
serve the ‘open Sunday.’ 

“Tennessee’s present laws go back to 
the legislation enacted in 1803, which 


prohibited almost every normal activity - 


on Sunday. In 1926 the Nashville po- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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REVOLUTION, blood- 
less, so far, is under 
way in this country, its 
purpose being to change 
radically, even to entirely 
rewriting, the Constitution given us by 
the fathers of the American Republic. 
In justification of their taking up 
arms, the American Revolutionists set 
forth this, in part: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” 

These words are true, and being true, 
it follows that however strong a gov- 
ernment may be, its just powers are 
limited by the natural rights of the 
governed. This fact is strongly stated 
in a report on Sunday mails submitted 
to the Senate by Richard M. Johnson, 
January 19, 1829, in these words, in 
part: 

“What other nations call religious tolera- 
tion, we call religious rights. They are not 
exercised in virtue of governmental indulgence, 
but as rights, of which government cannot de- 
prive any portion of citizens, however small. 
Despotic power may invade those rights, but 
justice still confirms them.” 

This statement is in perfect agree- 
ment with that quoted above from the 
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A CRISIS IN OUR NATIONAL 
W hat Shall the Remedy Be? 


The People Alone 
Can Answer This 


Question 


By 
C. P. Bollman 
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Declaration of Independence, and shows 
that, as understood by the legislators of 
that day, the power of the government 
was limited by the natural rights of the 
people. ; 

We do not believe that the people of 
this country are prepared to accept 
such regimentation as that, for exam- 
ple, to which the people of Russia have 
been subjected. This country has 
grown great under an entirely different 
system, and that a forced change should 
now be made we do not believe; nor do 
we believe that such a change would be 
beneficial. 

No one who has even a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the history of the sev- 
eral events leading up to the Revolu- 
tionary War can fail to recognize the 
fact that individual as well as national 
liberty was the prize for which our fore- 
fathers fought upon many bloody fields 
from Lexington to Yorktown. In a 
message to Congress in 1833, President 
Andrew Jackson said: 

“Tt was not for territory or State power that 
our Revolutionary fathers took up arms; it 
was for individual liberty and the right of 
self-government.” 

Some four years later, namely, on 
March 4, in his inaugural address, 
President Martin Van Buren voiced the 
same truth in these words: 


“As every assumption of illegal power not 
only wounds the majesty of the law, but fur- 
nishes a pretext for abridging the liberties of 
the people, the latter have the most direct and 
permanent interest in preserving the land- 
marks of social order and maintaining on all 
occasions the inviolability of those constitu- 
tional and legal provisions which they them- 
selves have made.” 
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This is sound doctrine, and should be 
heeded at this time in our national his- 
tory. It is said that revolutions never 
go backward. But since the revolution 
that now threatens State and individual 
liberty in our land is only in its in- 
cipiency, it may be stopped before mis- 
chief is done beyond repair. 

The depression, with its consequent 
emergency legislation, has given rise to 
much discussion of the Constitution, 
There is not universal agreement as to 
the cause of the depression. Some as- 
sign one cause, some another. It is not 
confined to our own land, but seems to 
plague practically the whole world. 
Nobody appears to know the true cause, 
and the most vital question seems to be, 
What is the remedy? 

Several countries are grappling with 
the problems of a remedy by dictators. 
Stalin in Russia seems to have more 
power than the average czar. No mon- 
arch ever wielded more power in Ger- 
many than is exercised by Hitler. In 
Italy, Mussolini seems to rule even the 
king, and though almost the whole of 
Europe outside of Italy protests against 
his reign, he marches steadily toward 
his goal, whatever that may be, which 
some think is nothing short of the 
domination of Europe and Africa. In 
Japan, while the emperor reigns, the 
army seems to rule, and slowly but ap- 
parently surely, China is being absorbed 
by its small but powerful neighbor. 

In our own country the Chief Execu- 
tive and members of his Cabinet have, 
by way of bureaus, exercised powers 
not hitherto supposed to belong to the 
executive branch of the government. 
Bureaus have been created and en- 
dowed with authority to make rules 
governing the carrying on of business, 
these rules having the force of law. 
This has involved a regimentation of 
business never before thought of in 
America. This was especially true of 
the NRA, which was by the Supreme 
Court declared unconstitutional. This 
action by the highest court of the land 


(Continued on page 27) 
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THE MAN WHO MIGHT HAVE 
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The Cross- 
bowman of 


Birgleu 


By 
Christian 


Egner 











William Tell and His Little Son in Their Mountain Home 


[Epiror1AL Nore.—This article is somewhat 
different from those that usually appear in 
LIBERTY, but the legend of William Tell is one 
that stirs the hearts of both young and old 
whenever it is repeated. The liberty which 
Americans enjoy today cost a terrible price in 
blood. Many of our forebears across the seas 
resented tyranny and struggled for freedom, 
The founding of America was the answer to 
their prayers. Sometimes, when parents felt 
that they were too old to leave their homes, 
they sent their youth, even of tender years, to 
this land of their dreams. It is gratifying in 
these days, when some of our immigrants spend 
their time in making disparaging comments 
upon American institutions, to read this trib- 
ute from one who has enjoyed and appreciated 
for sixty years the privileges found here. ] 
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| AM still getting your valuable maga- 
zine, LIBERTY, and see in it that the 
controversy between those who love 
liberty and those who are trying to 
deprive others of this grandest and 
noblest gift to the human race, is still 
on; and I feel constrained to send to 
you the story of William Tell, which 
was printed in one of the schoolbooks 
of my homeland years ago. It is as 
follows : 


“There walked one fair day across 
the market square of Altdorf (Old Vil- 
lage) in Switzerland as fine a looking 
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man as one could wish to see. Tall 
and straight, broad and shapely, with 
ruddy, bearded face and proudly held 
head, this man of the mountains strode 
with clean, swinging stride across the 
square with a look of bright happiness 
in his eyes, and a cheerful word of 
greeting for his friends. Many turned 
to say, ‘There goes William Tell, the 
crossbowman of Biirgleu.’ 

“This man, who was said to be the 
finest crossbowman in Switzerland, and 
the best handler of a boat on the storm- 
swept Lake of Uri, lived quietly in a 
mountain cottage, with a wife who 
shared every thought of his heart, and 
children for whom it was his pleasure 
and delight to work. He hunted deer 
in the mountains, and went fishing on 
the lake. His children never lacked 
good food and decent clothing. His 
home was trim and neat. There was 
no family in that district more estab- 
lished in peace and contentment. 


“Tell had sold the pack of deerskins 
which he had brought with him to Alt- 
dorf. He was on his way now to buy 
winter clothing of warm wool for his 
children. He had money enough and 
to spare, and he was in a mood of great 
happiness. In an hour or more he 
would be singing a song on the road to 
his mountain home. Suddenly he felt 
his arm seized, and found himself in 
the grip of an Austrian soldier. In 
another instant he was surrounded. 
The soldier who had seized his arm 
pointed to a pole with ducal cap on 
the top. ‘It is death not to bow to 
that cap, and you know it,’ said the 
soldier. 

“A silence fell upon all the square. 
People left off trading and crowded 
around the group. A thing greater 
than trade was at stake now—a 





man’s freedom a nation’s liberty. Wil- 
liam Tell flushed a deeper red. He 
brought his eyes from the cap on the 
pole to the soldier’s face. ‘I have done 
nothing unlawful,’ he said slowly. 

“*You have insulted the majesty of 
the duke!’ said the soldier. 

“William Tell kept a steady eye. 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘should a man show 
more reverence to an empty cap than to 
any empty cloak or a pair of hose?’ 

“At this there came from behind the 
soldiers, the figure of the governor of 
the district, the tyrant ‘Gessler. It was 
this Gessler who, set over the once free 
Swiss by their conqueror and oppressor, 
the duke of Austria, had trodden lib- 
erty underfoot, had murdered and im- 
prisoned all who stood against him, and 
as a last barbarity, had declared that 
every one who did not do homage to the 
badge of Austrian rule set up on the 
pole in the market place, should die. 
William Tell faced the governor. He 
feared no man, but God. No one could 
break his proud spirit. In his moun- 
tain home he had brooded upon the 
shame of slavery which enchained his 
country, and had already spoken with 
his friends, of resistance. Never, never 
would he do homage to the hated badge 
of the tyrant’s mastery. 

“So you would make a jest of the 


(Continued on page 22) 














Liberty, the Birthright of Every Man, Is Being 

Denied the Citizens of Many Lands Today. In 

Our Own Fair Land There Are Forces at Work 

That Would Deprive Us of Many of Our God- 
Given Rights and Privileges 
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of ROGER 


Third 
Part 


i the previous article 
sin the last issue of the 
LIBERTY magazine, we cov- 
ered briefly the life and work of Roger 
Williams until he was sentenced to ban- 
ishment from the American colonies. 
After the general court of Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony had sentenced him to 
banishment, the court granted him six 
weeks’ grace, before the sentence was 
to become effective. The inquisitorial 
court, in pronouncing sentence of ban- 
ishment, charged : 

“WHEREAS, Mr. Roger Williams hath broached 
and divulged divers new and dangerous opinions 
against the authority of magistrates and 
churches, and yet maintaining the same with- 
out retraction, it is therefore ordered that the 
same Mr. Williams shall depart out of this 
jurisdiction within six weeks next ensuing, not 
to return any more without license from the 
court,” 


Cotton Mather, a prominent Puritan 
clergyman of Massachusetts, denounced 
Williams as the “first rebel against the 
divine church order established in the 
wilderness.” But the gallant defense 
Mr. Williams made before the court in 
behalf of the rights of the people and 
of the fundamental principles of reli- 
gious freedom under a complete sepa- 
ration of church and state, awakened 
public sympathy in his behalf, and 
made him more popular than ever 
among the common people. His popu- 
larity excited the envy and jealousy of 
the theocratic court leaders. 

What added fuel to the fire was the 
arrival in New England, two days after 
the famous trial, of Henry Vane, Jr., 
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A Brief Biographical Sketch 





WILLIAMS 


By 
Charles S. Longacre 


the twenty-three-year-old 
son of Sir Henry Vane. 
This liberal and cultured 
gentleman, who afterward became one 
of England’s illustrious statesmen, im- 
mediately sought the companionship of 
Roger Williams, and was captivated by 
the gracious charm and noble senti- 
ments of this champion of religious lib- 
erty, who was ten years his senior. They 
began an association of friendship and 
mutual helpfulness which meant much 
to the development of the little repub- 
lie Williams was about to establish. 
Other people visited the home of Roger 
Williams, and he, being of a friendly 
and hospitable spirit, welcomed all his 
guests and talked with them. This ex- 
ercise of freedom of speech the general 
court declared was unlawful. Accord- 
ingly, Governor Haynes and his court 
assistants, on January 11, 1636, decided 
to act immediately, before the time set 
for Williams’ banishment matured. 
They ordered Captain Underhill, with 
fourteen men, to take Roger Williams 
by surprise in the night, and place him 
on board a waiting ship to be sent into 
exile in England, where he could give 
them no more trouble. Governor Win- 
throp, who was his secret friend, sent 
a timely warning to Williams, and be- 
fore the heretic hunters reached Salem, 
Mr. Williams, at the hour of midnight, 
bade his wife and newborn babe a lov- 
ing farewell, and through a blinding 
snow, facing a frigid blast, fled into 
the wilderness. What he had to endure 
and suffer as he was driven, unexpect- 
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edly, from his home, in midwinter, by 
his persecutors, is best described in the 
few fragmentary references he made 
later to this perilous journey to the 
camp of friendly Indians along the Nar- 
ragansett Bay. Briefly, Williams wrote: 

“IT was unmercifully driven from my chamber 
to a winter’s flight, exposed to the miseries, 
poverties, necessities, wants, and hardships of 
sea and land, in a banished condition. For 
fourteen weeks, in a bitter winter season, I 
was sorely tossed, and knew not what bread or 
bed did mean.” 


Not only did he wander through the 
deep snow of the wilderness without 
bread or bed, but without bow or ar- 
row, spear or club, hatchet or gun, 
where no white man had ever trod, 
eating roots, nuts, and acorns as he 
searched for them under the deep 
snows, until he finally reached the wig- 
wams along the Narragansett Bay, 


where he found shelter among the red- 
skinned barbarians. Be it said to the 
everlasting shame of his Christian per- 
secutors that the savage Indians of 
North America became the conservators 
of American liberty, instead of the 
white man. 

Roger Williams’ great love and kind- 
ness for all men conquered the wild 
savage element in the bosoms of the un- 
tutored Indians, and awakened their 
sympathies for his sufferings at the 
hands of his own race. Massasoit and 
Canonicus, two Narragansett chiefs, 
took him to their own cabins and 
showed him the same hospitality they 
would have shown an own brother. 

Shortly after his arrival in the camp 
of Canonicus, trouble broke out between 
the two rival chiefs, and Canonicus was 


(Continued on page 24) 

















Fleeing from home 
at night, and in the 
dead of winter, Roger 
Williams suffered many 


The court ordered 
that the banishment of 
Roger Williams from 
the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony was to be en- hardships. He wrote: 
forced within six weeks. “For fourteen weeks, in 
He was called by Cot- a bitter winter season. 


In May, 1647, the 
General Assembly of 
Rhode Island adopted 
a code of laws which 
contained the Jeclara- 
lished his permanent tion, “All men may 
home. He welcomed walk as their con- 


In the summer of 
1636 Mrs. Williams and 
her two small children 
reached Providence, and 
here Williams  estab- 





ton Mather, a Puritan 
gene the “first 
rebel against the divine 
church order established 
in the wilderness.” His 
defense in behalf of the 
principles of religious 
freedom had awakened 
public sympathy, and 
made him popular 
among the common 
people. a or Jr., 
See England, and oth- 
ers visited him ; but 
this friendly intercourse 
only enraged the au- 
thorities, and his im- 
mediate arrest was or- 
dered. They planned to 
take him by surprise 
and send him to Eng- 
land. A secret friend, 
however, sent him a 
timely —— Wil- 
liams, sensing his dan- 
ger and heeding the 
warning, bade his wife 
and babe a fond fare- 
well, and escaped into 
the friendly wilderness. 
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I was sorely tossed, and 
knew not what bread 
or bed did mean.’ 
Finally he reached the 
wigwams along the Nar- 
ragansett Bay, where 
he found shelter among 
the Indians with whom 
he had already made 
friends. In gratitude 
for ters | acted as 
peacemaker between two 
rival chiefs, Canonicus 
and Massasoit, the lat- 
ter gave 
grant of land. He 
started to build and 
lant, but when in- 


within the bounds of 
the colonies, he one 
set out for a new lo- 
eation. With a hand- 
ful of men of kindred 
spirit, he landed at a 
spot on the Mooshassuc 
River. There he bought 
land from the Indians, 
and named the place 
Providence. 


with open arms the 
persecuted and_ those 
who desired freedom of 
worship. Soon there 
were four settlements, 
which were formed into 
a confederation, with 
Roger Williams at its 
head. His first and chief 
concern was to make 
this new settlement ‘a 
shelter to persons dis- 
tressed for conscience,” 
and to establish “a civil 
government” which ex- 
ercised authority “only 
in civil things.” The 
hostile attitude toward 
Rhode Island on the 
part of the other colo- 
nies forced Wiiliams to 
sail for England in 
search of a charter and 
protection for the newly 
founded colony. This 
charter was obtained 
with the assistance of 
Sir Henry Vane in 1644. 
A new state was in the 
making, 


sciences persuade them, 
without molestation— 
a Rg ae the name 

is Thus 
ya Selena became 
the first province in 
America which officially 
proclaimed full and 
complete religious lib- 
erty to “all men.” 
Roger Williams was 
the first public cham- 
pion of the principle 
of relies freedom in 
America. This princi- 
ple of the complete se 
aration of civil and reli 
gious matters has been 
the foundation of Amer- 
ica’s greatness, and has 
made this country a 
haven of refuge for the 
persecuted and oppressed 
of many lands. If this 
country is to continue 
to be a land of liberty 
and opportunity, it must 
defend the principles 
that have contributed 
to her greatness. 
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RESIDENT 

ROOS E- 
VELT delivered 
an address at 
Rollins College, 
in Florida, on 
March 23, the 
oceasion being 
the conferring 
of an honorary degree 
upon him by that insti- 
tution. Some of his 
remarks were fraught 
with dangerous impli- 
cations. We have no 


The Problem of Government 








Does It Include the 
Power to Harmonize 
Conflicting Church 
Groups or Creeds? 


these groups,” 
and that it is 
“the science of 
politics, in- 
deed,” to bring 
about “the ad- 
justment of 
conflicting 
group _inter- 
ests,” we would let the 
statement pass without 
comment. But we can- 
not let this go unchal- 
lenged. The church has 
nothing to do with poli- 


disposition to be critical, for with the 
tremendous burdens that a President 
carries, it naturally would be easy for 
some statement to find a place in an ad- 
dress that would be capable of being 
misunderstood. During the course of 
his speech the President said: 

“All of us are greatly influenced by 
group associations. The family group 
is the oldest, the smallest, and yet 
through all change and all time the 
most important. Yet there are groups 
with some of which almost all have 
some form of association,—the church, 
the social cirele, the lodge, the labor or- 
ganization, the political party, the 
neighboring farmers... . 

“Tt is the problem of government to 
harmonize the interests of these groups 
which are often divergent and oppos- 
ing, in order to guarantee security and 
good for as many of their individual 
members as may be possible. The 
science of polities, indeed, may properly 
be said to be in large part the science 
of the adjustment of conflicting group 
interests.” 

If the President had not included 
“the church” among the various groups 
he mentioned, “which are often di- 
vergent and opposing,” and had not 
further stated that “it is the problem of 


government to harmonize the interests of 
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tics, and the state has nothing to do 
with the church. Each is independent 
in its own sphere. It is not the science 
of politics to harmonize the interests 
of conflicting church groups, or church 
creeds and church controversies. 

We admit that it was the science of 
politics in medieval times to harmonize 
all “divergent and opposing” church 
groups, and all other kinds of social 
groups; but the American Constitution 
put an end to that religio-political com- 
bination, at least in theory. The Con- 
stitution, at least in this respect, does 
not belong to the “horse and buggy 
age” of medievalism. It is far in ad- 
vance of that kind of political science 
in government. 

It was unfortunate for the President 
to mention “the chureh” in connection 
with political parties and other “con- 
flicting groups.” We are inclined to be- 
lieve, with charity, that he did not 
mean what he is reported to have said, 
and that he is opposed to a union of 
church and state, or the supremacy of 
the state over the church. C. S. L. 


i=] i=) 1) 
Perrrect love is the antidote for fear, 
and the secret leaven of the heart which 


changes a knave into a saint. 
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The Virus of Despotism Attack- 
ing the Constitution 
(Continued from page 3) 


disrespect of our Constitution would do 
well to read and ponder the words of 
the noted English author, James Bryce, 
in his “American Commonwealth,” Vol- 
ume I, page 24: 

“The Constitution of 1787 deserves the ven- 
eration with which Americans have been ac- 
customed to regard it. It ranks above every 
written constitution for the intrinsic excellence 
of its scheme, its adaptation to the circum- 
stances of the people, the simplicity, brevity, 
and precision of its language, the judicious 
mixture of definiteness in principle with elas- 
ticity in detail.” 


On page 224 he said of the Supreme 
Court: 


“The fathers of the Constitution were ex- 
tremely anxious to secure the independence of 
the judiciary, regarding it as a bulwark both 
for the people and for the States against the 
aggressions of either Congress or the Presi- 
dent.” 


Judge Cooley, in an address to the 
South Carolina Bar Association in De- 
cember, 1886, said : 


“In matters of government, America has 
become the leader and example for all en- 
lightened nations. England and France look 
across the ocean for lessons which may form 
and guide their people. And the liberty- 
loving people of every land take courage from 
American freedom, and find augury of better 
days for themselves from American pros- 
perity.” 


Let us all read with thoughtful rever- 
ence the strong, quiet, respectful lan- 
guage of the great American, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, as he declares his loyalty 
to the spirit and letter of the Constitu- 
tion : 

“I hope I may say nothing in opposition to 
the spirit of the Constitution.” 

“In a government of laws like ours we 
must sustain the Constitution as our fathers 
wrote it.” 

“I am exceedingly anxious that this Union, 
the Constitution, and the liberties of the peo- 
ple, be perpetuated.” 


“No one who has sworn to support the Con- 
stitution can conscientiously vote for what he 


understands to be an unconstitutional measure, 
however expedient he may think it.” 


THIRD QUARTER 


“The people of these United States are the 
rightful masters of both Congress and courts, 
not to overthrow the Constitution, but to over- 
throw the men who pervert the Constitution.” 


We quote again from “The American 
Commonwealth,” page 266: 

“The Supreme Court is the living voice of 
the Constitution—that is, of the will of the 
people expressed in the fundamental law they 
have enacted. It is therefore, as some one has 
said, the conscience of the people, who have 
resolved to restrain themselves from hasty or 
unjust action by placing their representatives 
under the restrictions of a permanent law. It 
is the guaranty of the minority, who, when 
threatened by the impatient majority, can ap- 
peal to this permanent law, finding the inter- 
preter and enforcer thereof in a court set 
above the assaults of faction.” 


This being true,—and it is true,—it 
naturally follows that an unjustified at- 
tack on either the Constitution or the 
Supreme Court is an attack on the peo- 
ple of the land themselves, and threat- 
ens not only the stability of the govern- 
ment, but the rights and liberties of the 
people as well. No friend of the Consti- 
tution objects to its being amended in 
the way provided. But it should be 
amended by its.friends, and not by its 
avowed enemies, not by those who heap 
upon it derision and ridicule. 

The Constitution is the expressed will 
of the people; it is their instrument, 
and it is in their power to do what they 
will with it. Any attempt to change 
it, or to nullify its provisions, or to be 
rid of its binding claims in any manner 
not provided by law, is an unwarranted 
attack on the foundations of govern- 
ment, and should be resented by every 
liberty-loving citizen of the land. 


A famous American once said: 


“The Constitution of the United States is 
the keystone of the arch of human liberty. De- 
stroy it, and liberty is dead. Paternalism is 


the keystone of the arch of despotism. Re- 
establish it, and tyranny will again mock the 


rights of man.” ' 


It is unbelievable that the people of 
the United States will knowingly ex- 


change liberty and freedom for des- 
potism and tyranny. 
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Criticisms of the Supreme Court 
Answered by Senator Walsh 


(Continued from page 5) 


exercises a purely negative function. 
In declaring a law in violation of the 
Constitution, it is not thwarting the will 
of the people. The will of the people is 
as expressed in the Constitution. When 
they choose a President and members 
of Congress, they but express confidence 
in them—a confidence that Congress and 
the Executive will act only within the 
provisions of the Constitution. If Con- 
gress enacts legislation approved by the 
President which is in excess of their 
powers, it expresses the will of Congress 
and the President only. 

If the Constitution is to stand and 
the elected representatives of the people 
are to respect its provisions and exer- 
cise only the powers therein granted, 
we must have a Supreme Court to check 
and restrain the Executive and the Con- 
gress from performing acts or passing 
laws in excess of their powers. Further- 
more, the express powers granted to 
them must be exercised subject to the 
expressed prohibitions—and they are nu- 
merous—found in the Constitution. 

It seems to me this conclusion is irre- 
sistible. The Supreme Court is neces- 
sary to prevent the invasion of rights 
of the individual and the enforcement 
of laws adopted by Congress, that the 
Constitution expressly forbids. 

Let us now consider the manner in 
which the nine judges are to exercise the 
power of the Court. Shall it be a ma- 
jority as now, seven of the nine, or 
unanimous? It is alleged that five men 
ean control the destiny of the country, 
and that it is too great a power to lodge 
in so small a number. Hence, it is sug- 
gested that the decisions should be unan- 
imous. But this suggestion would per- 
mit merely one member of the Court to 
uphold an act of Congress. Under this 
plan an act of Congress which by its 
terms, takes the property of an individ- 
ual for public purposes and declares it 
shall be done without just compensation, 
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could be upheld by the vote of one man. 

There is only a difference in degree in 
the suggestions that legislation shall not 
be determined invalid unless seven of 
the nine judges vote in the affirmative. 
This would leave the power in two to 
do the same thing that the one might 
do if decisions are required to be unani- 
mous. It would transfer the power of 
decisions from a majority to a minority 
of the Court. ... 

The definite separation of the three 
branches of government, each possessing 
powers separate and distinct from the 
other two, did not find its way into the 
Constitution by chance, or through sub- 
terfuge or secrecy. The founders of our 
government knew what they wanted and 
exactly what they were doing when the 
Constitution was adopted. It expressed 
their philosophy of government and 
their moral concept of the inalienable 
rights of mankind. They were duly 
mindful of the tyranny and oppression 
experienced by the peoples of the world 
under other forms of government. They 
were determined above everything else 
that tyranny and dictatorship should 
not exist in the free country they insti- 
tuted. If attempted, a judicial review 
by a limited number of men, sitting as 
a Court, was provided to protect the 
people and the States from a despotic 
central government. Indeed, the found- 
ers set up every human device, namely, 
life tenure, fixed salary, removal from 
political bias and participation in polit- 
ical contests, and a close scrutiny by the 
Senate of the ability and personal in- 
tegrity of every justice before he could 
assume his exalted office. Furthermore, 
before entering upon their duties, the 
Justices must each take a solemn oath 
before God to support and defend the 
Constitution and protect the people’s 
rights under it. By law and by custom 
they are removed, as far as it is humanly 
possible, from all influence in perform- 
ing their official acts. They are immune 
from public clamor and from the selfish, 
greedy, and lobbying influence which it 
seems impossible to eradicate in their 
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efforts to shape the acts of the executive 
and legislative branches of the govern- 
ment. ... 

In the 147 years of its existence, the 
Supreme Court, in my opinion, has ever 
been strong compositely in breadth of 
view, in freedom from bias, in intellec- 
tual capacity, in devotion to the further- 
ance of the welfare of the people as far 
as that comes within the province of a 
court, and in freedom from ambition for 
political preferment. If we cannot get 
the answer as to the constitutionality of 
an act of Congress from the individuals 
of such a court, we cannot expect to get 
it at all. 

If the Supreme Court proves mis- 
taken in its reading of the highest 
expression of the public will as em- 
bodied in the Constitution, and the Con- 
stitution itself no longer conforms to 
the new types of social and industrial 
legislation which the people desire, then, 
by the very terms of the Constitution, 
the people are guaranteed the right to 
make their desires effective through the 
solemn process of amendment. 

I am not arguing against the right to 
amend the Constitution or the right to 
discuss the opinions of the Supreme 
Court. Those rights are clear, definite, 
and absolute. Let us not forget, how- 
ever, that the Constitution may be as 
effectually destroyed by the amending 
process as by direct attack. What we 
must preserve above anything else are 
the principles that are basic and fun- 
damental,—the forms which go to the 
heart of our liberties. 


Proposed amendments should be openly 
and fully discussed. In my opinion, 
before any constitutional amendment is 
approved, three things should appear, 
namely: (1) That there is a present 
necessity ; (2) that the amendment pro- 
posed will remove the existing or threat- 
ened evil; (3) that, if adopted, the 
amendment will not in itself produce a 
greater evil... . 

Let me remind you of the tremendous 
injury and stupendous results that 


THIRD QUARTER 


might follow the acceptance of proposed 
changes. 

Every right, large or small, that an 
American citizen enjoys, even the simple 
right to vote in elections, depends upon 
the integrity of the Constitution, and 
the integrity of the Constitution depends 
upon the Supreme Court to protect it 
against Congressional invasion. 

History has again and again demon- 
strated that the inalienable rights that 
our fathers declared were “God given” 
could be abrogated by rash decisions of 
men temporarily swept into power at 
times of great emotional passion and 
sudden political upheavals. 

More valuable than any economic pro- 
gram, and I do not deny the importance 
of the maintenance of sound, sane, and 
equitable economic policies, are the basic 
human rights that our forefathers enu- 
merated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and read into the Constitution with 
ample governmental machinery to pro- 
tect them. 

The fathers boldly proclaimed that 
the violation of inalienable rights justi- 
fied revolution. Free speech, free press, 
free religion, trial by jury, habeas cor- 
pus, protection against search of homes 
and seizure of private papers without 
warrant, free assembly, free ballot, and 
freedom of petition,—these, they de- 
clared, were such inherent rights that 
no government worthy of the name 
could abridge or deny them. Hence they 
determined that no Executive or tem- 
porary autocratic legislative majority 
should ever interfere with the exercise 
and enjoyment of these rights by the 
people of the United States. 

The Supreme Court was established 
as a barrier against the necessity of 
revolution if either the executive.or the 
legislative branch attempted to take 
these rights from the people. This 
Court is the fortress, the arsenal, the 
standing army of the American people 
in the protection and enforcement of 
the inalienable rights which lovers of 
liberty in every civilized land poured 
out their blood and treasure to enjoy. 
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“The Twilight of the Blue Laws 
in the South” 
(Continued from page 11) 


lice began an enforcement drive by ar- 
resting newspaper publishers, officials of 
the local streetear company, Negro boot- 
blacks, and many others. But exce}t 
for spasmodic displays of official con- 
science like this one, enforcement is 
seldom attempted. 


“Liberal Tendencies 


“The Kentucky Legislature in 1926 
overrode the governor’s veto and greatly 
liberalized the State’s blue laws. A few 
years ago Arkansas legalized Sunday 
baseball in certain counties. Mississip- 
pi’s still-unrepealed laws, based on the 
code of 1880, are among the strictest on 
any statute books, but a number of 
sports and amusements are freely en- 
joyed in Jackson, the capital, in the 
Gulf Coast resort towns, and in other 
places. In Louisiana, Sunday observ- 
ance is left largely to the wishes of 
individual parishes and municipalities, 
although this State has not repealed its 
strict blue laws of 1886. Oklahoma is 
indifferent to Puritanism in Sunday ob- 
servance, and like several other States 
leaves the matter to individual con- 
sciences and local officials. Texas re- 
cently legalized Sunday moving-picture 
shows. In fact, so far as State laws are 
concerned, Texans may now do almost 
anything on Sunday that is permitted 
on other days of the week. 

“Although church leaders have usually 
opposed changes in the blue laws, there 
have been a few conspicuous cases in 
which ministers took a bold stand 
against them. In Martinsville, Virginia, 
for instance, the Rev. Marion Wayles, 
pastor of the local Christian church, 
took the stand as a star witness for the 
defense when one C. D. Jarvis went on 
trial for charging admission to a Sun- 
day baseball game. The minister de- 
fended Sunday baseball as a ‘moral ne- 
cessity,’ and Jarvis was acquitted. 

“One may still hear lamentations over 
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the passing of the old-fashioned Sunday. 
It is evident, however, that those seek- 
ing to stem the rising tide of rebellion 
against Sunday-observance legislation 
have undertaken a well-nigh hopeless 
task, because it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the South has definitely 
turned its back upon the strict Sunday 
of a few decades ago, and for better or 
for worse, is becoming more and more 
strongly opposed to such legislation.” 


Ss Ss 


Some church people have just enough 
religion to make them hate their dis- 
senting brethren, while a little more 
would make them love their opponents. 


B&B BS BS 


NEcEssiTy is the plea for every in- 
fringement of human freedom. It is 
the argument of tyrants. It is the creed 
of slaves— William Pitt, the great Eng- 
lish statesman. 
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The Man Who Might Have 
Been King 
(Continued from page 15) 

sign of majesty?’ asked the governor, 
approaching him, while the soldiers 
saluted. At that moment there came 
from the crowd a child’s ery of ‘Fa- 
ther, father.’ The crowd turned about, 
opened out, and presently William 
Tell’s little son, who had come without 
leave to the fair, was rushing to his 
father. The governor caught the boy’s 
arm, ‘Is this the brave traitor’s son?’ he 
asked. 

“Hurt him not,’ said Tell. 
my first-born.’ 

“‘“Oh, I won’t hurt him,’ answered 
the terrible Gessler. ‘If any harm 
should come to him, it will not be by 
me, but—-by you.’ A terrible smile 
lighted his eyes. ‘Here,’ said he to the 
soldier, ‘take that boy and tie him to 
the trunk of that linden tree over there; 
and place an apple on his head.’ 

“What is that for?’ demanded Tell. 

“‘T am told that you are called the 
crossbowman of Biirgleu,’ replied the 


‘He is 
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governor, ‘and I should like you to give 
me an exhibition of your skill. Your 
life is forfeit. But I am in a merciful 
mood. I will give you a chance of re- 
deeming it. Come, listen to me. If at 
this distance you can shoot an arrow so 
as to split the apple in the curls of your 
first-born, I will let you go free. If 
not—if you miss the apple or kill your 
child—I will execute you, here and 
now.’ 

““Have you no mercy?’ cried Tell, 
trembling with indignation. ‘And do 
you think I will attempt to save my 
own life at the risk of my son’s?’ 

“‘T am doing you a favor,’ replied 
Gessler. ‘Think,-by a lucky shot you 
may save your life and go home.’ 

“Tell held out his hand, which was 
trembling. ‘How can a man who loves 
his son aim with a steady hand an inch 
above his temples? Ah, look at the 
child, my lord, look at him! He is no 
kin of yours; you know nothing of the 
pretty ways by which he has climbed 
into a father’s heart; the innocence of 
his eyes; the beauty of his face! Am I 
to risk that life?’ 

Gessler laughed brutally, ‘Well, you 
either shoot an arrow or die.’ 

“Then will I die.’ 

“And first your child shall have his 
neck wrung before your eyes.’ 

“A blinding passion of indignation 
overswept the noble soul of the moun- 
taineer. ‘Give me the bow,’ he said. 
‘One thing in mercy I ask, let the child’s 
face be turned away from me. Let me 
not see his eyes fixed upon me.’ 

“A way was cleared between father 
and son. A dense multitude stood on 
either side. The boy, with his face to 
the tree, bound by ropes to its trunk, 
felt the apple weigh like lead upon his 
head. A dreadful silence fell upon the 
market square. William Tell chose two 
arrows. One he thrust in his girdle; 
one he fitted to his bowstring. Then 
for a moment he stood a little bowed of 
shoulder, with his eyes downward. He 
was praying. You might have heard a 
leaf fall, so still was the place. Then 
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Tell raised his head; his eyes were 
steady; his hands had become still; his 
face was like iron. He brought the 
crossbow to his shoulder, laid his eyes 
to the feather of the shaft. Twang! 

“The arrow shot forward, and as it 
were the same moment, buried itself 
deep in the tree. The apple fell in 
equal parts on either side of the boy’s 
head. A roar of cheering went up to 
heaven, and Gessler turned to Tell. 

““A good shot, traitor!’ he said 
cruelly. ‘But tell me, for what reason 
did you take two arrows?’ 

“Tell laid his hand upon the arrow 
in his girdle. ‘If the first arrow had 
hurt my child,’ he said, ‘this one by 
now would be through your heart!’ 

“Oh! so I run in danger of my life?’ 
said the governor. ‘But I will keep the 
pledge I gave you. You shall not die. 
I will give you your life. But the rest 
of that life you will spend in the dun- 
geons of my castle, and your bowstring 
will not then endanger me.’ 

“At this, Tell was seized again and 
rushed by the soldiers through the 
scowling mob to the quay, where the 
governor’s ship was moored. But it 
chanced that as the ship crossed the 
Lake of Uri a storm arose, savage and 
wild, and it seemed as if every one 
would be drowned. The Austrians 
could not manage the vessel, and began 
to abandon hope of saving her. In their 
panic they remembered that Tell was 
reputed the best handler of ships in 
that part of the world, and spoke to 
the governor. ‘Loose him, and let him 
take the helm,’ said Gessler. 

“Tell got the vessel to right herself, 
and set her head for the opposite coast. 
But he was now thinking, not of Gessler 
and the Austrian soldiers, but of free- 
dom—his own freedom and the freedom 
of Switzerland. He would get free and 
save his country. 

“He brought the ship close to a rock 
that jutted out from the coast, and then, 
as it shot past, he sprang suddenly upon 
the rock, and left the Austrians to save 
themselves. Swift of foot, he scaled 
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the rocks, climbed the cliff, and made 
his way across the mountains to a place 
on the road which Gessler, if he saved 
himself, would have to pass. Here he 
lay concealed among the bushes, with 
an arrow fitted to his bowstring, his 
heart set on delivering Switzerland 
from the tyrant. As he waited, dark- 
ness fell upon the mountains. Pres- 
ently there came to him the tramp of 
feet. ‘And if I live to return to Alt- 
dorf,’ Gessler was saying, ‘I swear I 
will destroy the whole brood of the 
traitor Tell, mother and children, in the 
same hour!’ 

“You shall never return!’ said Tell 
to himself. And as the soldier went 
marching on, he let fly the arrow, and 
Gessler dropped dead in the dust. 

“William Tell inspired the rising of 
the Swiss people which led to the over- 
throw of the Austrians and made Swit- 
zerland a free country. 

“They would have made him king, 
but he shook his head, and went back to 
his home among the mountains, which 
was more to him than many palaces.” 

I never think of this narrative but I 
am reminded of how we obtained our 
civil and religious liberty, and how our 
forefathers endured and suffered for us 
that we might enjoy a rich heritage of 
freedom. 

My mind goes back to the time when 
I was a boy in the public schools in my 
native land and read the foregoing 
story, when we enjoyed civil and reli- 
gious liberty in that country; but now 
things have changed. It, like some 
other countries, is ruled by a dictator, 
who deprive men of their liberty at 
their own beg and wish. Switzerland 
still enjoys its liberty, so strikingly il- 
lustrated by this legend of William 
Tell, who refused the offer of dictator- 
ship over its people. 

Sixty years ago I came to this coun- 
try and became a citizen, and today I 
thank God that I am a citizen of the 
grandest country in the world, and es- 
pecially of California, a liberty-loving 
State. The people of California love 
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and enjoy the blessings of religious 
freedom. It was the first State in the 
Union to repeal all its religious laws, 
including the Sunday-observance stat- 
utes, and I hope this State will never 
again follow the tyrannical road which 
leads to the oppression of its citizens 
under religious laws. 

I want to say again to you that in 
holding up these great fundamental 
principles of religious liberty as laid 
down by Christ, His apostles, and our 
forefathers, you are doing a great work 
for our country and for humanity. 

[“Christian Egner is a member of the 
Ontario (California) Community Bible 
Class (nonsectarian), which pledges its 
allegiance to God, our country, our flag, 
and the principles of love, liberty, and 
humanity.” | 
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A Brief Biographical Sketch of 
Roger Williams (Part IIT) 


' (Continued from page 17) 


about to make war upon Massasoit. 
But Roger Williams, who had gained 
the confidence and friendship of both 
these Indian chiefs, traveled back and 
forth between the tribes, earnestly 
seeking an agreement of peace between 
them. He succeeded so well as a peace- 
maker that Massasoit in gratitude gave 
him a grant of land for a settlement on 
the east bank of the Seekonk River. 

Roger Williams, in writing of this 
first venture, says: 

“T pitched and began to build and plant at 
Seekonk, but I received a letter from my old 
friend, Mr. Winslow, then governor of Ply- 
mouth, ... advising me, since I was fallen into 
the edge of their bounds and they were un- 
willing to displease the Bay, to remove but 
to the other side of the water, and then, he 
said, I had the country free before me, and 
might be as free as themselves, and we should 
be loving neighbors together.” 


By this time some of his persecuted 
friends in Salem had joined him, and 
again he pulled up stakes and set out, 
with a handful of men of kindred spirit, 
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and landed at a spot on the Mooshassue 
River, now known as Providence, Rhode 
Island. He established his permanent 
home here, and founded, not a colony, 
but in reality a republic which was to 
demonstrate that civil government un- 
der a complete separation of church and 
state, granting freedom of conscience in 
religious matters to each individual, 
would prosper more than under a 
church and state union. He also sought 
to establish a popular democratic form 
of government as the surest basis for 
the security of human rights. 

Roger Williams states that his first 
and chief concern was to make this new 
settlement “a shelter to persons dis- 
tressed for conscience,” and to estab- 
lish “a civil government” which exer- 
cised authority “only in civil things.” 
He avowed that “the sovereign power 
of all civil authority is founded in the 
consent of the people,” and that the 
majority had no control over the con- 
science of the individual in religious 
matters, nor over “inalienable rights.” 

As Bancroft, the great American his- 
torian, says: 

“He was the first person in modern Christen- 
dom to assert in its plenitude the doctrine of 
liberty of conscience, the equality of opinions 
before the law. . . . Williams would permit per- 
secution of no opinion, no religion, leaving 
heresy unharmed by law, and orthodoxy un- 
protected by the terrors of penal statutes.” 


The persecuted not only of America, 
but of Europe, found perfect freedom 
in this Utopia of republics. The dis- 
senters of the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony were at first banished to Rhode 
Island. But later on they fled of their 
own accord, and Roger Williams re- 
ceived them all with open arms. In a 
short time four separate settlements 
were established in Rhode Island, which 
were formed into a confederation, or 
rather a republic, with Roger Williams 
as its elected president. 

The Puritan colonies of New England 
formed a confederation from which 
they excluded Rhode Island, or the 
Providence Plantations. The Puritans 
assumed a hostile attitude toward 
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Rhode Island, and Roger Williams was 
sent to England in 1643 to seek a char- 
ter and protection from the English 
Parliament for their newly founded re- 
public against the aggressive and in- 
tolerant Puritans of the Massachusetts 
confederation. With the assistance of 
Sir Henry Vane a charter was obtained 
in 1644, wherein the most complete lib- 
erty in the matter of religion was as- 
sured to all the settlers in Rhode Island, 
and to all those who might unite with 
them in the future. 

In May, 1647, the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island adopted a code of laws 
which closed with the declaration, “All 
men may walk as their consciences per- 
suade them, without molestation—every 
one in the name of his God.” Thus 
Rhode Island became the first province 
in America which officially proclaimed 
full and complete religious liberty to 
“all men” of every persuasion, and of 
no persuasion. It was not an “act of 
toleration,” granting a permission to a 
particular group of professed Chris- 
tians, as in Maryland in 1649, but a 
proclamation of religious liberty by 
natural right to believers and nonbe- 
lievers alike. 


How sweeping and all-inclusive was 
the proclamation of universal freedom 
—“all men.” No one was excluded 
from the provision of religious freedom 
in Rhode Island. In Maryland reli- 
gious freedom was granted only to those 
“professing to believe in Jesus Christ” 
and to those who believe “God’s holy 
and true Christian religion,” and the 
Maryland Act of Toleration of 1649 ex- 
pressly provided that “whatsoever per- 
son shall blaspheme God, or shall deny 
or reproach the Holy Trinity, or any of 
the three Persons thereof, shall be pun- 
ished with death,” and the same Act of 
Toleration further provided: 

“‘Whatsoever person or persons shall from 
henceforth use or utter any reproachful words 
or speeches concerning the blessed Virgin Mary, 
the mother of our Saviour, or the holy apostles 
or evangelists, or any of them, shall in such 
ease for the first offense forfeit to the said 
Lord Proprietary and his heirs, the sum of five 
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pounds sterling.”—“Proceedings and Acts of 
the General Assembly of Maryland, 1637-1664,” 
pp. 40, 244, 


But those who signed the compact to 
qualify as citizens in Rhode Island were 
not asked to conform to any religious 
beliefs or practices, but were asked to 
sign the following civil covenant, the 
last phrase of which reveals unequivo- 
cally Roger Williams’ fundamental doc- 
trine of a complete separation of church 
and state, and draws a distinct and 
separating line between civil and reli- 
gious matters as follows: 

“We whose names are hereunder written, be- 
ing desirous to inhabit in the town of Provi- 
dence, do promise to submit ourselves in active 
and passive obedience to all such orders or 
agreements as shall be made for public good 
in an orderly way by the major consent of the 
present inhabitants, masters of families in- 
corporated together into a township, and such 
others as they shall admit into the same only 
in civil things.” 

The last phrase, “only in civil 
things,” was a clause of such tremen- 
dous significance that in the course of 
time it revolutionized the ideas of civil 
government, not only in America, but 
in many other countries of the world. 
Apparently it was an innocent and 
harmless-looking phrase with which to 
qualify a covenant for citizenship and 
the operation of a government. Most 
people would have read and signed such 
a covenant without noticing anything 
unusual about it, but such a doctrine in 
Massachusetts Bay Colony caused the 
banishment of Roger Williams. That 
doctrine was denounced as “the most 
damnable of heresies.” Even today the 
advocacy of such a doctrine in some 
European countries still means exile or 
imprisonment. 


A Cradle for Liberty 


Roger Williams not only wrote guar- 
anties of religious liberty into the fun- 
damental law of Rhode Island, but he 
saw that those guaranties were carried 
out in practice. He insisted that the 
civil magistrates should not sit in judg- 
ment nor punish any man for his spir- 
itual sins. He especially emphasized 
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any laws relating to the duties a man 
owed to God, exclusively, nor shouid any 
man be penalized for “a breach of the 
first table’ embodying the “first four 
commandments of the decalogue.” 

No compulsory Sunday-observance 
law was ever enacted in Rhode Island 
as long as Roger Williams was alive. 
The Seventh Day Baptists, who were 
persecuted everywhere else because they 
worked the first six days of the week 
and rested upon the seventh, were wel- 
ecomed to Rhode Island, and large num- 
bers flocked there, and one of their faith 
finally became governor of Rhode 
Island. No one was barred from a civil 
office because of his peculiar religious 
faith. All citizens enjoyed equal privi- 
leges and immunities under the law. 
Rhode Island became the cradle of lib- 
erty in which was nurtured a model 
republic on democratic principles, 
which bloomed into full maturity in 
1776 at Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia. 

The First American 


Of all men who came to America and 
left a lasting memorial of their work, 
Roger Williams holds first rank, and is 
often called “the first American.” When 
the marble statue of Williams was 
placed in the Hall of Fame in the Na- 
tional Capitol Building, Senator An- 
thony, at the dedicatory service, paid 
the following well-deserved tribute to 
this noble man: 

“In all our history no name shines with a 
purer light than his whose memorial we have 
lately placed in the Capitol. In the history of 
all the world there is no more striking ex- 
ample of a man grasping a grand idea, at 
once, in its full proportions, in all its complete- 
ness, and carrying it out, unflinchingly, to its 
remotest legitimate results. 

“Roger Williams did not merely lay the foun- 
dations of religious freedom, he constructed 
the whole edifice, in all its impregnable 
strength, and in all its imperishable beauty. 
Those who have followed bim in the same spirit 
have not been aie to add anything to the 


grand and simpie words in which he enunciated 
the principle. nor to surpass him in the exact 
fidelity w’t: which he reduced it to the prac- 


tical business of government. 
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that the legislature should not enact 














“Religious freedom, which now, by general 
consent, underlies the foundation principles of 
civilized government, was, at that time, looked 
upon as a wilder theory than any proposition, 
moral, political, or religious, that has since 
engaged the serious attention of mankind. It 
was regarded as impracticable, disorganizing, 
impious, and if not utterly subversive of social 
order, it was not so only because its manifest 
absurdity would prevent any serious effort to 
enforce it. The lightest punishment deemed 
due to its confessor was to drive him out into 
the howling wilderness. Had he not met with 
more Christian treatment from the savage 
children of the forest than he had found from 
‘the Lord’s annointed,’ he would have perished 
in the beginning of his experiment. . . . In 
his vision of the future, he saw mankind 
emancipated from the thralldom of priestcraft, 
from the blindness of bigotry, and from the 
cruelties of intolerance.” 


Roger Williams built for the future 
greatness of America and for the free- 
dom of the race of mankind, and he 
succeeded, as few men have ever done, 
in his noble undertaking. We owe him 
a debt of gratitude which we can pay 
in no better way than to defend the 
precious heritage of religious liberty 
for which he suffered untold hardships 
and persecutions. 
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Cart CHar.Es, of Union City, New 
Jersey, was arrested on March 15, for 
painting a store, and was charged with 
violation of the New Jersey Vice and 
Immorality Act passed by the legisla- 
ture more than 150 years ago, when 
New Jersey had a state religion. Under 
this religious law not only all kinds of 
labor and business are forbidden on 
Sunday, but also all kinds of worldly 
amusements and music, all kinds of 
travel, on horseback, by vehicle or train, 
except going to and from church, and 
then only a distance of twenty miles. 
The strangest thing is that the courts 
are still upholding this religious law as 
constitutional. 
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AN emergency means to some states- 
men the putting of liberty into cold 
storage. 
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A Crisis in Our National History 
(Continued from page 13) 


was not taken kindly by some, and im- 
mediately it was hinted that if the Su- 
preme Court continued to interfere 
with the plans of the bureaus, means 
could be found to control the Court, 
either by restricting its jurisdiction or, 
if necessary, by a constitutional amend- 
ment providing that act of Congress 
shall not be subject to review by the 
courts. But we do not believe that the 
United States is ready for an action so 
revolutionary and drastic as has been 
proposed. 

Now what is to be the end of all this? 
That the smiling, kindly disposed 
President means to make himself dic- 
tator is almost unthinkable, and would 
be altogether so were it not for certain 
acts and utterances by members of his 
Cabinet. 

It is beyond question that as a people 
we have reached a crisis in our national 
history. The great question now is, 
Can the Constitution survive the at- 
tacks that are being made upon it? The 
people alone can answer this question. 
It is a time when every voter should do 
some serious thinking, and not be swept 
off his feet, so to speak, by party clamor 
or political excitement. The real rulers 
of a true republic are not the President 
and his Cabinet, nor even Congress, in 
both its branches, nor yet the Supreme 
Court, but the people. The franchise 
ought to be regarded as a sacred trust. 
The goal of an election ought not to be 
political victory, but the preservation 
of national, State, and individual liberty. 
The Constitution, in the sense of gov- 
ernment by law, rather than by men, 
can survive only while the people are 
honest and intelligent. The coming 
Presidential election may decide a much 
more vital question than who shall be 
President, and that question is, Shall 
the Constitution survive? 


Bs BS 
“To get nowhere, follow the erowd.” 
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The Teachers’ Oath a Dangerous 
Omen 


ONSIDER first the case of Prof. 

Alfred C. Lane. Professor Lane is 
head of the department of geology. He 
is seventy-two years old—a reasonably 
ripe age for honorable retirement. He 
offered to retire last year, but was urged 
to continue a little longer. Upon the 
presentation of the oath forms he stated 
his objections, handed his resignation 
to the board of trustees, who took no 
immediate action upon it, and later 
signed and presented to the State com- 
missioner of education an oath in the 
following form: , 


“At the request of the trustees of 
Tufts College, and protesting that my 
status as a teacher does not and will 
not make of me a public official, and 
construing the oath as provided in sec- 
tion 2A of chapter 370 of the acts of 
1935 that it does not abridge the ad- 
mirable provisions of the constitution of 
Massachusetts protecting liberty of re- 
ligion, of thought, and of speech, I do 
solemnly swear that I will support the 
Constitution of the United States and 
of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and that I will faithfully discharge the 
duties of professor of geology and 
mineralogy in Tufts College to the best 
of my ability.” ... 

Professor Winslow is a younger man 
and has more to lose by giving up his 
academic position, but he deems it not 
too high a price to pay in bearing wit- 
ness to the freedom of education from 
political control. He has been a Gug- 
genheim fellow; he is a Quaker; and he 
had been head of the department of 
economics for six years. He says that 
Professor Lane and he are both “hope- 
lessly old-fashioned and mid-Victorian” 
in their economic views, and _ that 
they “abhor communism, fascism, and 
‘planned economies’ generally.” His 
statement of reasons for refusing to 
sign the oath is a fine summary of the 
entire argument: 

“That the teachers’ oath act is an 
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unwarranted interference with the free- 
dom of teaching in particular: that it 
portends serious infringement of civil 
liberties in general; and that it dis- 
criminates against certain members of 
the community when such discrimina- 
tion is uncalled for. 

“That the requirement of such an 
oath implies the subscriber to it is a 
public official. Personally, I should 
have no objection to taking an oath or 
affirmation to support the State or Fed- 
eral constitutions if I were a public 
official; but when I am not I object to 
being treated, in principle, as if I were 
an official of the State. 

“That the implications behind legisla- 
tion of this sort run much deeper than 
mere unwarranted interference with the 
freedom of teaching and with civil lib- 
erties in general. Instead of prevent- 
ing the spread of subversive doctrines, 
it encourages it. In itself it is typical 
of the tactics of fascist and communist 
dictatorships, and marks a momentous 
step toward some form or other of the 
totalitarian state. 

“As far as I am concerned there is 
nothing to choose between these various 
forms, whether they come as fascism or 
communism. I am as unalterably op- 
posed to one as to the other, because 
each, in a slightly different way at the 
outset, spells regimentation of the mind 
as well as of the individual, and the 
complete destruction of those intel- 
lectual, economic, and personal liberties 
which have been the pride of our de- 
mocracy. 

“For the past fifteen years I have 
studied undemocratic tendencies at 
work in Russia, Italy, and Germany, 
where the first freedom to disappear in 
the ruthless march toward the totali- 
tarian state has been the freedom of 
teaching. And as I read the signs of 
the times in this and other democratic 
countries, I am convinced that those 
who feel assured that ‘it can’t happen 
here’ are merely deluding themselves. 


“It is a serious charge to make, that 
the real profascist and procommunist 
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elements in this country are those very 
proponents of such legislation as the 
teachers’ oath act, but I am prepared 
to make and to defend such a charge. 
... The really subversive elements, as I 
see it, are to be found among the legis- 
lators who passed the law, in the sensa- 
tional journalism which backed it, and 
in the ranks of the professional patri- 
oteers who sponsored it.”—The Chris- 
tian Century, Jan. 29, 1936. 
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Constitution Protects Individual 
Liberty 


RESIDENT ANDREW JACKSON, 

in a message to the United States 
Senate, December 4, 1833, said: “It was 
not for territory or State power that 
our Revolutionary fathers took up 
arms; it was for individual liberty and 
the right of self-government.” 

In this terse statement President 
Jackson touched the center of the 
American form of government. Never 
before in the history of mankind had a 
nation attempted to give recognition 
without discrimination to each and all 
of its citizens. Always before, some 
test—birth, wealth, learning, or mili- 
tary power—had been imposed. Here 
our forefathers intended that freedom 
should be denied only when a felony 
had been committed. 

For this great boon of personal lib- 
erty to be preserved to the farthest gen- 
eration, it is necessary that every one be 
quick to defend liberty, not for himself 
alone, but for all his fellows. When 
once liberty is denied to the humblest 
citizen, the seed has been sown that may 
bring a crop of intolerance and perse- 
cution to all except the few who may be 
in power. 

Even power may be lost and those 
who enjoy its privileges today may feel 
its oppression tomorrow.  Liberty— 
true liberty—knows no favorites. Its 
blessings are dispensed evenhandedly. 
Its handmaiden—Justice—holds the 
scales to deal alike with all, and lest 
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she be seduced from her integrity by 
things her eyes may see, she is blind- 
folded. 

All too frequently those who enjoy 
liberty forget what it has cost. 
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Enforced Idleness a Curse 
BY S. H. CARNAHAN 


NFORCED idleness will not give 

mental happiness, nor be conducive 
to religious fervor. However, if the 
overworked muscles are compelled by 
accident or sickness to rest, and the 
mind consents and agrees that it is 
probably for the best, then mental con- 
tentment may ensue and the spiritual 
desires be benefited. 

Nor can compulsion to work give a 
contented mind or an acceptable spir- 
itual condition; for it is only the freely 
chosen line of activity or rest from 
work that satisfies mental liberty and 
religious freedom of choice. 

These rules, or maxims, are in har- 
mony with Holy Writ, as, “Then the 
people rejoiced, for that they offered 
willingly, because with perfect heart 
they offered willingiy to the Lord: and 
David the king also rejoiced with great 
joy.” 1 Cor. 29:9. 

“If ye be willing and obedient, ye 
shall eat the good of the land.” Isa. 
1:19. . 

“Every man according as he pur- 
poseth in his heart, so let him give [or 
choose]; not grudgingly, or of neces- 
sity: for God loveth a cheerful giver.” 
2 Cor. 9:7. 

Earthly governments may request 
their citizens to observe the customary 
holidays, but should not compel them 
to cease their labors and partake of the 
festivities. A notable example of this 
is the proclamation and observance of 
our American national Thanksgiving. 

Churches may desire and persuade 
their members to observe their various 
rites and ceremonies, but should not at- 
tempt to coerce individuals to cease 
their work and observe the rule. 
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British Honduras Enforces 
Sunday Laws 


ee HONDURAS, Central 
America, has a Sunday law which 
reads as follows: 

“The justices of the peace, police officers, and 
constables shall, so far as in them lies, cause 
Sunday to be observed by all persons through- 
out the colony, and shall not permit or suffer 
any shop, store, or other places therein to be 
open on that day for the purpose of trade 
or dealing, druggists’ shops and dispensaries or 
shops, stores, or places for the sale of ices only 
excepted; and any person who shall trade or 
deal, or keep open any shop, store, or other 
place, except as aforesaid, for the purpose of 
trade or dealing on Sunday, shall, on convie- 
tion, forfeit and pay for every such offense a 


sum not less than five dollars nor more than 
fifteen dollars.” 


This law requires the officers of the 
state, “so far as in them lies,” to “cause 
Sunday to be observed by all persons 
throughout the colony.” No one will 
deny that this is a religious law. To 


observe Sunday is purely a religious 


requirement of certain religious sects. 


This particular Sunday law had been 
lying dormant for many years on the 
civil statute books, but for some reason 
is now being revived and enforced. 

The Daily Clarion, of Belize, British 
Honduras, carries a front-page article 
written by L. L. Garbutt, of Corozal, 
British Honduras, that is right to the 
point and worthy of reprinting. The 
article is as follows: 

“The Daily Clarion of March 20 brings to 
its readers the news of several grocers’ being 
fined for selling on Sunday. Doubtless this 
news will be hailed with delight in many quar- 
ters, others may pass this incident by as un- 
worthy of serious notice, but that this is a 
matter of major importance and worthy of 
careful consideration is evident, when one con- 
siders the principles involved. It must be said 
at the outset that no fault is to be found with 
the person imposing the fines in the cases re- 
ferred to above. According to the laws of 
British Honduras, it is a criminal offense for 
certain places of business to transact business 
on Sunday. Certain grocers disregarded the 
law and therefore must pay the penalty; but 
let us look carefully into the matter. 

“Tt should be kept in mind that the proper 


object of government is to protect all persons 
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alike in the enjoyment of their religious as 
well as civil rights, and not to determine for 
any whether they shall esteem one day above 
another or esteem all days alike holy. There 
should be equality before the law; hence it is 
not the prerogative of any government to sanc- 
tion any form of legislation that shall favor 
one class above another. Sunday laws are re- 
ligious laws, and it is no business of the state 
to enforce religious laws. 

“That this law, which makes the sale of 
legitimate articles on a certain day of the week 
a crime, is partial, is evident. For instance, I 
am a Seventh-day Adventist and believe, accord- 
ing to the law of God, that I should keep holy 
the seventh day, commonly called Saturday. 
Let us suppose that I conduct a grocery store. 
I do business from Monday to Friday, resting 
on Sabbath according to the commandment. 
I am unable to open my store for business on 
Sunday because the law denies me this privi- 
lege. Thus I am able to do business during 
five days in each week. Now my Sunday- 
keeping brother ‘commences his business on 
Monday and goes through to Saturday, and not 
being mindful to obey God, or perhaps because 
of ignorance, conducts his business on this day 
also; hence he has the advantage over me, of 
being able to conduct his business for six days. 
The law, by compelling me to close on Sunday, 
gives him this advantage over me. This would 
also be true in the case of a Mohammedan, 
who observes Friday. 

“Now another point: Why is it criminal to 
sell certain articles on one day of the week, 
when these identical articles can be sold on 
any other day of the week without its being con- 
sidered a crime? In the name of everything 
that is reasonable, why is it an offense to sell 
flour from a grocery on Sunday, when bread 
may be bought legally from a saloon on the 
same day, and oftentimes with only the for- 
mality of drawing a curtain across the build- 
ing, thus dividing the grocery department from 
the saloon. 

“That laws of this class are wholly religious 
in their nature no one can successfully deny. 
What is the object of a Sunday law? It is to 
protect a supposedly sacred day from desecra- 
tion. If Sunday were not believed to be the 
Sabbath day, would there ever be such a thing 
as a Sunday law? It is evident that a law 
which makes a man a criminal for doing cer- 
tain things on Sunday, which acts are regarded 
as perfectly civil on any other day of the 
week, is a religious law. 

“Tf the state has a right to make a dis- 
tinction in days on religious grounds, it has the 
same right to make a distinction in churches; 
and if this principle were followed to its logical 
conclusion, it would justify the state in de- 
claring by law one church to be the church of 
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the state, and compelling all to support that 
church. 

“It might not be amiss to quote the words 
of the great preacher, Mr. Spurgeon, in this 
connection : 

“‘T am ashamed of some Christians because 
they have so much dependence on Parliament 
and the law of the land. Much good may 
Parliament ever do to true religion, except by 
mistake! As to getting the law of the land 
to touch our religion, we earnestly cry, “Hands 
off! Leave us alone.” Your Sunday bills and 
all other forms of act-of-Parliament religion 
seem to me to be all wrong. Give us a fair 
field and no favor, and our faith has no cause 
to fear. Christ wants no help from Caesar. 
I should be afraid to borrow help from gov- 
ernment. It would look to me as if I rested 
on an arm of flesh instead of depending on the 
living God. Let the Lord’s day be respected 
by all means, and may the day soon come when 
every shop shall be closed on the Sabbath, but 
let it be by the force of conviction and not by 
the force of the policeman; let true religion 
triumph by the power of God in men’s hearts, 
and not by the power of fines and imprison- 
ments.’ 

“It is to be regretted that such inconsistent 
laws should be found on the statute books of 
civilized nations. Of course our forefathers 
living in the dim past thought they were doing 
their best in handing down to their posterity 
such laws, but we, emerging into dawn of a 
new era, should not content ourselves with 
living under the shadow of ignorance and su- 
perstition, but should arise in our vigor and 
demand our God-given liberties, imploring our 
legislators to wipe off such unfair laws from 
our statute [books].” 


Great Britain has similar laws upon 
her statute books, but recently the Brit- 
ish Parliament has liberalized these Sun- 
day-observance laws, and has granted an 


exemption under the Sunday law to all 
those who observe another day than 


Sunday as holy time. That is at least 
more just than where dissenting sects 
are penalized for their faith. But as 
the Reverend Charles Spurgeon, the 
great London preacher, said: “As to 
getting the law of the land to touch our 
religion, we earnestly ery, ‘Hands off! 
Leave us alone.’ Your Sunday bills and 
all other forms of act-of-Parliament re- 
ligion seem to me to be all wrong.” 
Certainly religion by law is all wrong. 
It is a perversion of the plan of the 
Author of Christianity. Religious lib- 
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erty for all men means the absence of 
all religious laws on the civil statute 
books and absolute neutrality of the 
state on all religious questions. 

Cc. 8. L. 
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No Discrimination Against 
Catholics 


N Associated Press dispatch from 

New York, bearing date of April 
14, published in the Washington Post 
of the 15th, quotes the Reverend George 
Johnson, of the Catholic University of 
America, and secretary general of the 
National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion, as saying at a banquet session of 
a convention c“ the National Catholic 
Edueation Association, that “refusal of 
government to permit Catholics to use 
their public-school tax payments to sup- 
port parochial schools constituted a limi- 
tation upon religious freedom.” He 
said that the Catholics had accepted 
“bravely and generously” this situation 
requiring them to raise other money 
for their own institutions, but “do not 
forget for one moment” the injustice 
thus imposed, and that “there would be 
as much logie in forbidding the Cath- 
olic child the use of tax-provided streets 
and sidewalks on the way to school, as 
in depriving him of tax-provided bus 
transportation.” 

For any man to talk about logic and 
then use so little of it as Father Johnson 
has in this quotation, seems strange. 
Tax-provided sidewalks do not teach 
religion. Parochial schools exist for no 
other purpose. Further, sidewalks are 
provided for all citizens, adults and 
children, for those going to school and 
those not going. Tax-provided side- 
walks are laid down for Catholics to go 
to church on if they want to, and Prot- 
estants can do the same. If any govern- 
mental unit undertook to provide a side- 
walk to be used only by pupils attend- 
ing a parochial school,—one that had 
no other purpose,—it might be compar- 
able to furnishing a tax-provided bus 
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to haul pupils to a parochial school. 
Under no other circumstances are the 
things that Doctor Johnson mentions 
comparable. 

Sometimes in the attempt to keep 
church and state—religion and govern- 
ment—entirely separate, it is necessary 
to take a stand on a matter that of itself 
may seem small. However, many great 
things have small beginnings. If we 
want to keep the camel’s whole body out 
of the tent, we must keep his head out. 
If we would preserve our precious herit- 
age, we must take alarm at the slightest 
encroachment upon it. Eternal vigil- 
ance—the price of freedom—watches the 
slightest signs of danger. 

No injustice is done to the Catholics 
in refusing them state aid for their pa- 
rochial schools. This magazine would 
oppose real injustice against Catholics 
as quickly as against Protestants. It 
knows no denominational or sectarian 
boundaries in its fight for the preserva- 
tion of those principles which have made 
this nation great. We number among 
our friends devout Catholics, folk for 
whom we entertain sincere respect. It 
is our belief that continued agitation by 
Catholics for the use of tax money col- 
lected from all classes, for the support 
of their purely denominational institu- 
tions will bring upon them the censure 
of many who otherwise would be kindly 
disposed. Our Catholic friends have a 
right to their parochial schools, and we 
would oppose any attempt to close them. 
But since they are purely and entirely 
an agency of the church, and since they 
exist solely for the purpose of enabling 
the church to direct the minds of its 
youth into channels favorable to the 
church, there can be no just reason for 
asking the state to help support them 
even in the smallest way. H. H. V. 


In the struggle for the supremacy be- 
tween error and truth, error wins many 
a skirmish, but truth always wins the 
final battle. 
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Famous Sayings of Famous Men 


THERE can be no tyrant where there 
is free speech and debating societies.— 
Philip of Macedon (quoting a Persian 
maxim). 

But what more oft, in nations grown corrupt, 

And by their vices brought to servitude, 

Than to love bondage more than liberty; 

Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty, 

And to despise, or envy, or suspect, 

Whom God hath of His special favor raised 


As their deliverer? 
—“Samson Agonistes.” 


Ir has long been a question whether 
any government strong enough to sup- 
port itself is not too strong for the lib- 
erties of the people—Abraham Lincoln. 


ABOVE all things and before all things, 
under all conditions and under all cir- 
cumstances, give us liberty.—Selden. 


Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 

Of fleeting life its luster and perfume, 

And we are weeds without it. 
—Cowper. 


A DAY, an hour, of virtuous liberty, 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage. 
—Addison. 
GIVE me again my hollow tree, 
A crust of bread, and liberty. 
—Pope. 


Ir is the common fate of the indolent 
to see their rights become a prey to the 
active. The condition upon which God 
hath given liberty to man is eternal 
vigilance; which condition if he break, 
servitude is at once the consequence of 
his crime and the punishment of his 
guilt.—John Philpot Curran. 


THERE is one safeguard known gener- 
ally to the wise, which is an advantage 
and security to all, but especially to 
democracies as against despots. What 
is it? Distrust.—Demosthenes. 


Gop grants liberty only to those who 
love it, and are always ready to guard 
and defend it.—Daniel Webster. 


NECEssITy is the argument of tyrants; 
it is the creed of slaves—William Pitt. 
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“The First Hundred Years 


* Outstanding among these writers 
whose articles appeared in recent 
issues are Admiral Cary T. 
Grayson, M.D., Chairman of the 
American Red Cross; the late 
Hugh S. Cumming, M.D., until 
recently Surgeon General; and 
Walter L. Treadway, M.D., As- 
sistant Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health 
Service. 
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Are the Hardest” 


So said Chauncey M. Depew to a 
reporter who interviewed him near 
the end of his long life. And the 
phrase immediately became famous. 
With journals the case is a little 
different. 


THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS ARE 
THE HARDEST 


IFE AND HEALTH has weathered the 

changing conditions of over 50 years. 
Today its average circulation is larger than 
ever before, its list of contributors is wider, 
and the service it can render is therefore 
greater. It is 


The Health Journal for the 
Whole Family 


Articles .by men of national repute are 
frequently found in LIFE AND HEALTH.* 


Here is an abundance of scientific, authori- 
tative, dependable information on health, in 
language every member of the family can 
understand and enjoy. A year’s subscription 
is only $1.50. Send in your subscription 
today for this dependable guide to healthful 
living. % 
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For the Latest and Best in Health 


Read LIFE AND HEALTH 
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Two centuries ago, with skillful hands 
They fashioned well its walls, on Chestnut Street. 
Unmindful of the tread of foolish feet, 

Which scurry past its portals like the sands 

In ancient glass, once more a king’s commands 
Refusal find when ghostly shadows meet 
Today. In silence, one another greet, 


And ponder o’er their sovereign’s dread demands. 


For here—in life—they saw great freedom start 
From under rule of motherland long bound; 
Here tyrant’s foes with wisdom most profound 

Saw six-and-fifty statesmen play their part, 
Who signed the Declaration, cne and all, 
Within this sacred Independence Hall! 


Rolls back Time's ceaseless course. Again they see 
The host of hungry, humble, ragged bands 
Of patricts, which Washington commands 

In bold attempt to set the nation free. 

With Adams, Franklin, Hancock, all agree 
‘Tis time for action ‘gainst a king who lands 
A foreign foe upon their silver strands, 


Ere Jefferson has penned his great decree. 


Heroic measures for a nation’s need. 
“Twas best for them; ‘twere best in any day 
When peals the Bell of Liberty, to say, 
With voice which all who hear must ever heed: 
‘Respond, ye faithful, to your country’s call 
This day of days, at Independence Hall.” 


c4y GEORGE WALTON HOLBROOK 
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